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honest in his private life, and there can have been
few more magnanimous ; if that story were ever
told, which it never will be, it would be a tale of
singular devotion, a tale of one whose whole life
was a noble comment on the text, " Bear ye one
another's burdens,'* and who, living, fulfilled the
law of Christ. But it is given to few honest men,
if any, to succeed in politics without pledging much
that they hold most dear, and those pledges are
rarely redeemed. Lord Morley knew it, and,
knowing it, was not altogether happy. There was
not merely what I have called in this chapter
the fundamental contradiction of two vocations ;
there was the fundamental contradiction of the
moralist who found himself a politician. Mr.
Gardiner, with great acumen, has somewhere
remarked that Lord Morley's place in politics
should never have been on the front bench, indica-
ting that he would have occupied a position of no
less distinction and of higher achievement had he
been content like Cobden to preserve the moral
independence of a " private member " in the days
when such independence was not the fiction
which it is now* Had he made that election, he
might have been a great tribune of the people.
No one who ever heard him on the platform,
away from all the cabals of Downing Street and
Parliament Street, addressing a North-country
audience of miners and railwaymen, could doubt
it. Those honest souls, whose daily life is one long
struggle with hard industrial realities, recognized
in him at such times a kindred spirit. There was
an unstudied downrightness of speech on such